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IN  THE  AUTUMN  of  1909  when  the  first  group  of 
Sweet  Briar  seniors  —  all  five  of  them  —  gathered 
to  make  plans  for  their  final  year  at  Sweet  Briar,  they 
were  granted  the  privilege  of  donning  the  symbol  of 
scholastic  achievement  on  Founders'  Day  and  each  succeed- 
ing class  has  done  so  with  pride.  We  are  happy  to  wel- 
come the  members  of  this  year's  Senior  Class  to  this  privi- 
leged status  and  to  see  them  for  the  first  time  in  academic 
robes. 

It  is  good,  periodically,  to  pause  and  assess  the  past, 
and  especially  in  this  era  which  is  so  often  characterized 
by  a  pell-mell  rush  into  the  future.  Since  its  early  begin- 
nings. Sweet  Briar  has  set  aside  this  day  to  honour  the 
Founders  of  this  College — to  pay  homage  and  respect  to 
those  who  made  it  possible  for  us  to  assemble  here  today. 

We  are  especially  fortunate  to  have  in  our  midst 
today  an  historian  of  our  American  heritage  from  one  of 
our  favorite  institutions,  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Dr.  Merrill  Peterson  came  to  the  University  in  1962 
as  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Foundation  Professor 
of  History  and  is  presently  also  Chairman  of  the  Corcoran 
Department  of  History.  His  appointment  there  has  been 
preceded  by  a  distinguished  career  at  Princeton  University, 
where  he  was  an  assistant  professor  and  Bicentennial  Pre- 
ceptor, and  at  Brandeis  University  where  he  held  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Professorship  and  also  served  as  Dean  of 
Students. 

Born  in  Kansas,  Professor  Peterson  spent  his  under- 
graduate years  at  Kansas  State  College  and  the  University 
of  Kansas,  from  which  he  was  graduated  as  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.    He  earned  his  doctorate  from  Harvard 


University  after  "World  War  II  naval  duty  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  Mediterranean  and  South  Pacific  waters. 

A  scholar  in  the  field  of  American  Intellectual  His- 
tory, with  special  interests  in  Jefferson  and  the  Jefferson- 
ian  Period,  Dr.  Peterson  is  the  author  of  a  book,  The 
Jefferson  Image  in  the  American  Mind,  published  in  1960; 
and  a  very  recent  one  entitled  Democracy,  Liberty  and 
Property:  The  State  Constitutional  Convention  Debates 
of  the  1820's,  so  recent  in  fact  that  it  is  not  yet  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Library.  A  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  scholarly  journals,  he  was  also  general  editor  of  a 
two- volume  work  on  Major  Crises  in  American  History. 

ANNE  GARY  PANNELL 
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At  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  you  know,  we  live 
in  the  spiritual  presence  of  a  founder  who  was  also  a  founder 
of  the  American  nation  and  the  premier  philosopher  of 
American  democracy  the  world  over.  History  speaks  to  us 
daily  in  the  proportioned  eloquence  of  white  columns  and  red 
brick,  porticoes  and  colonnades  —  a  perpetual  reminder  of 
the  nobility,  the  vision,  and  the  universality  of  the  idea  upon 
which  not  only  the  University  but  the  nation  itself  was 
founded.  It  is  difficult  in  such  a  presence  to  forget  the 
high  responsibility  of  this  country  to  the  freedom  of  men 
everywhere.  An  incident  in  the  posthumous  fame  of  this 
founder,  Thomas  Jefferson,  recalled  here  at  the  outset,  may 
serve  to  emphasize  the  point  and  also  to  suggest  the  quandary 
which  is  my  subject  today. 

While  on  an  official  state  visit  to  the  United  States  a  dec- 
ade ago.  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Monticello  to  honor  the  man  he  called  "my  great  teacher." 
The  Muslim  chief  of  state  and  father  of  one  of  the  world's 
newest  republics  laid  a  wreath  at  Jefferson's  tomb,  then  with 
eyes  closed  and  hands  upraised   in  solemn  invocation,   he 


prayed  that  God  would  "give  Jefferson  the  best  place  in 
Heaven."  Jefferson,  Sukarno  said  in  what  was  truly  a  re- 
markable testament,  had  set  "a  big  fire  burning  in  Indonesia" 
— the  fire  of  nationalism  and  revolution  and  freedom — and 
the  fire  would  burn  until  "all  the  people  in  the  world  are 
free  .  .  .  until  all  the  people  of  the  world  are  living  in  a 
pax  humanica"  And  it  seemed  fitting  that  this  liberator 
from  the  far  south  Pacific  should  come  to  a  Virginia  hillside 
to  worship  at  Jefferson's  shrine.  Yet  within  a  year  Sukarno 
struck  out  in  the  Communist  direction  with  near  disastrous 
results  for  his  young  country.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
faith  professed  at  Monticello  and  the  subsequent  course  of 
conduct  at  Jakarta  suggests  the  difficulty  of  a  Sukarno  assum- 
ing the  mantle  of  Jefferson  in  this  cyclonic  age.  More  than 
that:  Jefferson  the  preeminent  symbol  of  American  democ- 
racy, Sukarno  the  symbol  of  awakening  peoples  the  world 
over — prophet  and  disciple,  teacher  and  pupil — offer  a  vivid 
illustration  of  the  problem  we  in  this  country  face  of  relat- 
ing the  historic  promise  of  American  life  to  struggling 
nations  in  the  grip  of  revolutionary  forces  we  have  done  so 
much  to  release  but  can  neither  readily  comprehend  nor 
control. 

The  recollection  of  this  poignant  little  drama  leads  me 
to  inquire,  "Is  American  History  Obsolete?"  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  our  professors,  our  text  books,  our  courses  of 
instruction  are  obsolete.  Perhaps  they  are,  but  I  will  not 
attempt  to  deal  with  that  outrageous  proposition.  My  ques- 
tion refers,  rather,  to  the  way  the  American  people  have 
traditionally  conceived  of  their  history  and  the  promise  con- 
tained within  it.  To  ask  if  American  history  is  obsolete 
is  to  ask  if  it  is,  in  fact,  any  longer  serviceable  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  world.  It  is  to  inquire  with  all  earnestness  into  the 
on-going  potentialities  of  our  history. 


The  characteristically  American  attitude  toward  history 
turns  on  an  apparent  paradox.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
Hked  to  beheve  that  the  founding  of  this  nation  marked  a 
radical  departure  from  all  that  had  passed  before.  The 
United  States  was  less  a  product  of  history  than  an  escape 
from  history.  The  flight  from  the  old  world  to  the  new 
came  to  be  interpreted  as  flight  from  the  past.  Europe  was 
history  —  hopelessly  corroded  by  the  rust  of  centuries. 
America  was  nature  —  and  in  nature,  free  of  the  guilts  and 
burdens  of  the  past,  man  might  become  what  he  ought  to  be. 
The  nation  took  its  rise  with  the  vogue  of  a  new  concept  of 
nature.  In  this  concept  virtue  and  innocence  were  identi- 
fied, not  with  civilization  or  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  but  with 
nature,  which  thus  became  a  standard  of  judgment  against 
all  established  ideas  and  institutions.  But  where  could  nature, 
except  as  an  invention  of  reason  or  a  fictitious  state  of  the 
imagination,  be  found?  In  America,  of  course.  "In  the 
beginning,"  said  John  Locke,  "all  the  world  was  America." 
And  so  America,  this  modern  Eden,  became  the  embodiment 
of  the  dream  of  renewal  in  nature.  The  nation  was  founded 
on  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  certain 
natural  rights;  upon  these,  not  upon  the  dictates  of  history, 
should  governments  be  established.  Nature  was  moral 
through  and  through;  by  discovering  its  truths  men  might 
become  the  masters,  where  before  they  had  been  the  slaves, 
of  history.  Fundamentally,  then,  the  American  people  sub- 
stituted a  theory  of  nature  for  a  theory  of  history. 

Yet  we  may  wonder  if  any  other  people  has  ever  had 
such  an  ardent  love  affair  with  its  own  history.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  commonplace  evidences  of  this  infatua- 
tion. The  production  of  American  history  and  biography 
(to  say  nothing  of  historical  novels)  is  a  virtual  industry  in 
the  United  States.    The  pictorial  depiction  of  our  heritage  is 


a  slick-paper  enterprise,  and  cameras  grind  out  miles  and 
miles  of  film  every  year  for  motion  pictures  and  television. 
The  homes  of  our  heroes  are  national  shrines.  Our  battle- 
fields are  meticulously  preserved,  our  historic  villages  quaint- 
ly restored,  our  highways  posted,  seemingly,  with  every  horse- 
trade  the  land  has  witnessed.  We  Americans  have  had  it  in 
our  power  to  change  everything  in  our  basic  institutions, 
yet  we  have  changed  remarkably  little.  The  Constitution 
under  which  we  live  is  the  oldest  extant;  in  this  respect, 
despite  the  lateness  of  our  arrival  on  the  stage,  we  are  an 
elder  nation.  Veneration  of  the  past  is  indeed  a  national 
characteristic.  "Nothing,"  an  English  observer  wrote  in 
1880,  "Nothing  .  .  .  impresses  the  stranger  more  than  the 
respect  expressed  and  apparently  felt  throughout  the  Union 
for  the  founders  of  the  Republic."  Actually,  we  have  been 
blessed  with  two  sets  of  Founding  Fathers:  the  Puritan 
Fathers,  who  gave  us  a  singularly  edifying  legend  of  pure 
and  noble  beginnings,  and  the  Revolutionary  Fathers,  who 
founded  the  nation.  Both  versions  of  our  heritage  —  the 
godly  Puritan  one  and  the  secular  revolutionary  one — accent 
innocence  and  virtue  as  against  the  ineradicable  afflictions 
of  societies  chained  to  the  rack  of  history. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  Americans  have  denounced  history 
in  its  larger  dimensions  only  to  affirm  it  in  their  own  institu- 
tions. If  this  is  a  paradox  it  is  not  without  explanation.  The 
past  we  have  most  deliberately  cherished  and  preserved  is 
a  past  which  declares  man's  powers  to  transcend  the  deeper 
forces  and  fataHties  of  history.  The  "self-evident"  truths 
proclaimed  in  1776  became,  as  Lincoln  said,  the  definitions 
and  axioms  of  American  society;  and  despite  incredible 
change  from  generation  to  generation,  the  principles  asserted 
at  the  nation's  birth  have  proved  serviceable  in  every  crisis  of 
affairs.    Progress  without  destruction  of  the  original  creed 


has  been  the  American  way;  indeed,  we  have  interpreted 
progress  as  httle  more  than  an  unfolding  of  original  premises 
—  a  progressive  development  of  the  seminal  idea.  Noting 
this  national  characteristic  some  years  ago,  Gunnar  Myrdal, 
the  Swedish  social  scientist,  made  the  striking  observation 
that  Americans  are  "conservative  in  fundamental  principles 
.  .  .  But  the  principles  conserved  are  liberal  and  some,  indeed, 
are  radical." 

If  Myrdal  is  right,  as  I  think  he  is,  then  the  United 
States,  unlike  every  other  leading  nation  of  the  modern  era, 
has  a  liberal,  even  a  radical,  tradition  to  conserve,  and  the 
party  of  the  future,  far  from  being  alienated  from  the  past, 
has  been  quite  at  home  with  it.  From  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, through  the  nineteenth  century  and  on  into  the  twen- 
tieth, the  friends  of  freedom  and  progress  in  other  countries 
looked  to  the  United  States  for  the  fulfillment  in  history  of 
the  liberal  dream  born  in  the  Age  of  Enlightenment.  Amer- 
ica had  made  a  new  beginning;  and  favored  by  geographical 
circumstances,  abundant  resources,  and  equal  laws,  the 
Americans  might  succeed  where  others  stumbled  in  the  ash 
heaps  of  history.  No  feudal  oppressions  or  ancient  hatreds, 
no  aristocratic  conceit  or  proletarian  anger,  no  rage  of 
ideologies,  no  foreign  entanglements,  no  church  or  army  or 
entrenched  monopolies,  no  mass  of  poverty  and  ignorance 
spoiled  the  hopes  of  the  American  people.  And  to  a  remark- 
able extent,  as  human  history  goes,  the  dream  was  ful- 
filled. Our  history  thus  assumed  tremendous  significance, 
not  only  for  us  but  for  all  peoples  who  looked  to  the  United 
States  as  "the  archetype  of  democracy." 

Now,  however,  we  wonder  if  the  dream  has  been 
refuted,  the  archetype  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  the  history 
grown  obsolete.    We  find  ourselves  caught  up  in  whole  net- 


works  of  force  and  circumstance,  power  and  responsibility, 
which  in  our  innocence  we  had  thought  it  our  pecuhar  for- 
tune as  a  nation  to  have  escaped.  We  have  been  made  con- 
scious of  this,  in  part,  by  what  I  will  call  (for  the  sake  of 
brevity)  the  collectivization  of  American  life.  It  is  fashion- 
able in  some  circles  to  blame  this  development  on  some  sub- 
versive or  other  diabolical  influence;  in  sober  fact  it  is, 
wherever  manifest,  the  more  or  less  inevitable  concomit- 
ant of  modern  technology  and  industrial  organization.  In 
the  twentieth  century,  everything  centralizes  itself;  power, 
once  primitive  and  diffused,  is  collected  and  organized  with 
accelerating  force;  and  the  control  of  all  this  force  and 
energy  pushes  human  intelligence  and  ingenuity  to  the  limits 
of  possibility. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  our  time  are  so  very  different 
from  the  traditional  pattern  of  American  experience  that 
it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  embrace  the  present 
and  the  past  in  the  same  frame  of  reference.  Historically, 
Americans  derived  their  values  from  nature;  but  nature  as 
a  living  presence  is  gone,  though  we  madly  search  for  it  every 
summer  on  the  highways,  in  parks,  resorts,  and  camp 
grounds.  Historically,  the  free  individual,  stripped  and 
ready  for  action,  dominated  our  imagination;  but  now  the 
individual  is  a  blurred  figure  in  the  crowd,  an  "organization 
man,"  submerged  in  some  faceless  collectivity.  Historically, 
the  moral  law  ruled  in  our  affairs  —  at  least  we  thought 
it  did  —  but  this  species  of  innocence  has  faded  away  in 
an  aggressively  secular  and  scientific  age.  Our  apprehension 
of  social  and  political  realities  has  been  colored  by  certain 
assumptions  about  nature,  the  moral  law,  and  the  free 
individual  which  no  longer  reflect  our  environment  or  enable 
us  to  cope  with  it. 

But  this  sense  of  rupture  and  incoherence  in  our  history 
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has  been  more  powerfully  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  the 
thrust  of  events  from  the  world  outside  the  nation's  borders. 
Historically  separated,  physically  and  emotionally,  from 
other  nations,  the  United  States  evaded  responsibilities  of 
leadership  on  the  world  stage  long  after  it  had  attained  the 
rank  of  a  major  power.  Isolationism,  expressing  as  it  did  not 
only  independence  from  foreign  quarrels  but  aloof  moral 
superiority  to  the  crimes  and  follies  of  old  world  politics,  was 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  national  ideal.  The  nation  looked 
inward  and  took  its  directions  accordingly.  The  tasks  of 
mastering  the  continent,  developing  its  resources,  extending 
democracy,  strengthening  the  Union,  studying  out  the  land 
and  the  people — these  tasks  proceeded  within  a  closed  frame 
of  belief  and  power.  The  design,  though  it  had  implications 
for  the  world,  was  national  and  self-contained. 

Now,  of  course,  we  are  a  long  way  from  this  historical 
position.  American  power  encircles  the  globe;  nothing 
that  happens  on  this  planet  —  on  any  planet  —  is  unimport- 
ant to  us;  and  we  can  no  longer  conceive  of  national  pur- 
poses apart  from  world  responsibilities.  The  drastic  change 
in  our  world  position  necessarily  changes  our  historical  per- 
spective. Whole  chapters  of  the  national  past  have  lost 
half  their  significance  from  the  shift  of  the  ground  on  which 
we  stand.  Whereas  we  have  traditionally  viewed  our  history 
from  inside  the  national  experience,  under  the  pole  star  of 
the  national  ideal,  we  are  now  able,  and  indeed  forced,  to 
see  that  history  from  outside,  from  the  contemporary  angle 
of  America's  involvement  with  the  world.  It  is  only  now, 
when  the  great  world  tumbles  in  on  American  consciousness, 
when  the  provincial  frame  of  reference  is  shattered,  when 
our  destiny  reaches  far  beyond  the  snug  continent  and  is  en- 
twined with  the  destiny  of  other  nations,  that  we  realize 
how  utterly  unique  —  how  fantastically  privileged  —  our 


experience  has  been  and  how  poorly  it  has  prepared  us  for 
world  leadership. 

We  discover  that  our  history  does  not  enable  us  to  enter 
into  the  feelings  or  understand  the  problems  of  other  peoples, 
particularly  the  emergent  nations  which  are  the  battle- 
grounds of  the  "cold  war."  An  enormous  distance,  no  longer 
of  space,  but  of  time,  of  spirit,  of  conditions,  inhibits  our 
identification  with  them  and  their  identification  with  us. 
What  is  the  relevance  of  our  history  to  them?  They  cannot 
readily  appropriate  its  accomplishments,  and  it  may  in  fact 
stand  as  an  arrogant  affront  to  them.  And  what  is  its  con- 
tinued relevance  to  us?  We  are  the  world's  greatest  success 
story,  virtually  untouched  by  tragedy  and  defeat,  movers 
and  shapers  of  our  own  future,  long  accustomed  to  believe 
that  today  will  be  better  than  yesterday  and  tomorrow  will 
surely  surpass  today.  But  now  we  need  to  be  steeled  for 
failure  as  well  as  success;  we  can  no  longer  navigate  by  com- 
pass and  dead  reckoning  but  must  rely  on  highly  sophisti- 
cated radar  sensitive  to  every  impulse  from  abroad;  and 
the  idealism  that  has  served  the  nation  so  well  threatens  to 
draw  us  into  dangerous  illusions  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  in  recent  years  have  invited  sober 
review  and  reappraisal  of  the  historical  tradition.  Exhibit  A 
in  the  case  for  obsolence  has  been  the  American  Revolution. 
And  certainly  if  the  very  crucible  of  American  freedom 
can  be  shown  to  be  irrelevant,  we  are  not  likely  to  find 
relevance  in  the  subsequent  history.  The  image  Americans 
have  of  their  past  has  been  defined  largely  by  the  nation's 
revolutionary  origins,  and  this  image  has  been  reflected  back 
to  us,  as  in  the  instance  of  Sukarno  at  Monticello,  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world.     But  now  scholars  seriously  debate 
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the  question,  Was  there  really  an  American  Revolution? 
On  one  side  it  is  argued  that  the  idea  of  revolutionary  origins 
is  a  myth  and  that  the  American  colonial  revolt,  while  the 
first  successful  one  of  modern  times,  is  in  no  sense  a  model 
for  others.  We  have  believed  that  the  Revolution  opened  a 
new  era  for  mankind.  In  fact,  we  are  told,  it  was  a  peculiar 
case,  deeply  conservative,  undertaken  not  to  establish  new 
principles  and  institutions  but  to  preserve  rights  and  liberties 
the  Americans  already  had  from  invasion  by  the  imperial 
masters  in  England.  So,  unlike  the  French  who  supposedly 
followed  them,  the  Americans  required  no  revolutionary 
ideology  and  invented  none;  and  aside  from  cutting  the 
moribund  tie  to  the  mother  country,  the  so-called  revolution 
reformed  nothing  of  importance. 

Historians  of  this  persuasion  then  go  on  to  define  Amer- 
ican history  and  American  democracy  in  terms  of  the  absence 
of  revolution.  Some  take  their  text  from  Alexis  de  Toc- 
queville,  the  brilliant  French  observer  of  the  1830's,  who  was 
struck  by  the  similar  yet  profoundly  different  fates  of  France 
and  the  United  States  in  modern  history,  and  searching  for 
the  reason,  concluded  that  his  own  unhappy  country  had 
experienced  a  democratic  revolution  while  the  United  States 
actually  had  not.  "The  great  advantage  of  the  American," 
Tocqueville  said,  "is  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  state  of  democ- 
racy without  having  to  endure  a  democratic  revolution,  and 
that  he  is  born  equal  without  having  to  become  so."  In 
France  it  was  necessary  to  invoke  elaborate  theories  and 
visions  of  the  future,  for  past  and  present  were  intolerable; 
in  France  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  in  order  to  create,  and 
the  oppressed  masses  seized  upon  the  Revolution  to  assert 
their  claims  to  liberty  and  equality.  None  of  this  occurred 
in  an  America  already  prosperous  and  free  beyond  the  dreams 
of  Europe.    And  this  is  why  the  distinguished  scholar  Hannah 
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Arendt  has  argued  that  it  is  the  French  Revolution,  not  the 
American,  not  even  the  Russian,  that  is  the  historical  model 
for  aspiring  peoples  in  our  time. 

The  argument  with  a  long  train  of  etceteras  cannot  be 
lightly  dismissed.  Ironically,  it  is  the  world,  once  so  decrepit, 
that  now  appears  revolutionary,  while  America,  by  contrast, 
appears  old,  conservative,  trapped  by  the  very  uniqueness 
that  had  been  its  pride,  and  armed  with  devastating  power 
that  mocks  its  ideals.  Traditionally,  the  nation  relied  on  its 
moral  authority  to  secure  its  vital  interests.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Farewell  Address,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points:  each  of  these  landmark 
documents  advanced  the  nation's  claims  in  the  language  of 
high  principle  and  purpose.  Americans  maintained  a  self- 
imposed  innocence  toward  the  uses  of  power  in  interna- 
tional politics;  and  if  we  thereby  avoided  its  corruptions, 
we  ran  the  risk  of  falling  victim  to  the  illusion  of  our  own 
infallible  self-fulfilling  virtue.  Now  our  power  belies  our 
moral  pretensions  and  our  responsibilities  rarely  admit  moral- 
ly clean  and  unambiguous  solutions.  Although  the  gap  be- 
tween past  and  present  is  evident  in  many  sectors  of  national 
life,  we  are  especially  conscious  of  it  in  foreign  affairs.  There, 
if  anywhere,  the  discontinuity  of  our  history  is  startling. 

Yet  I  do  not  believe  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  our 
history  has  lost  positive  meaning  and  value  for  us.  So  much 
depends  upon  how  we  choose  to  look  at  the  past  and  what 
we  expect  to  learn  from  it.  Properly  studied,  history  is  a 
hberating  science.  "History,"  Justice  Holmes  said,  "sets  us 
free  and  enables  us  to  make  up  our  minds  dispassionately 
whether  the  survival  which  we  are  enforcing  answers  any 
new  purpose  when  it  has  ceased  to  answer  the  old."  History 
reveals  that  men  have  never  been  such  poor  creatures  as  when 
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the  captives  of  the  past  or  such  enlightened  ones  as  when 
broaching  the  future.  History  is  national  therapy  on  a  grand 
scale,  constantly  dredging  up  the  past  to  put  us  in  possession 
of  ourselves.  The  past  cannot  furnish  rules  of  action  for 
the  present,  but  it  can  set  a  persistent  moral  direction  to 
which  every  course  of  action,  every  use  of  power,  should 
be  finally  responsible.  It  cannot  furnish  solutions  to  our 
problems,  but  it  can  teach  the  greater  truth:  that  every 
generation  must  solve  its  own  problems.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
our  ideas  and  images  of  the  past  are  in  more  or  less  constant 
need  of  revision  and  reconstruction  to  see  that  they  serve  the 
reason  and  the  hopes  of  the  living.  Otherwise  history  be- 
comes either  a  ceremony  or  an  impertinence,  either  empty 
of  significant  meaning  or  obstructive  of  progress.  Perhaps, 
then,  the  sense  of  obsolescence  arises  in  some  part  from  our 
inadequacy  in  the  task  of  historical  revision. 

Americans  are  not  unaccustomed  to  this  task.  By  sub- 
jecting traditional  theory  and  practice  to  the  test  of  an  ever- 
changing  national  life  we  have  maintained  the  on-going 
vitality  of  our  history.  Only  a  generation  ago  the  American 
people  confronted  the  collapse  of  a  mature  industrial  system 
—  idle  men  and  idle  machines,  poverty  and  fear  and  anger. 
They  did  not  turn  to  socialist  revolution,  nor  did  they  ac- 
quiesce in  the  reign  of  laissez  faire  capitalism,  which  the 
prevalent  individualistic  version  of  American  history  power- 
fully supported.  They  found  the  means  of  doing  what  was 
necessary  without  destruction  to  the  historic  fabric  of 
American  principles  and  institutions.  In  this  sense  the  revo- 
lution of  the  1930's  was  conservative.  The  welfare  state 
replaced  the  laissez  faire  state.  The  federal  government  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  protecting  the  individual  from 
the  worst  ravages  of  the  industrial  order,  for  promoting  maxi- 
mum employment  and  production,  and,  more  generally,  for 


securing  the  basic  well-being  of  the  entire  society.  If  this 
was  an  assault  on  the  American  tradition,  as  some  citizens 
continue  to  believe,  it  was  dictated  by  the  logic  of  democ- 
racy in  the  modern  age  of  collectivization.  The  change 
was  radical,  but  it  was  largely  a  change  in  the  means  of  gov- 
ernmental action,  not  in  the  principles  of  liberty  and  self- 
government  at  the  heart  of  the  American  tradition.  The 
principles  were  saved,  indeed  revitalized,  by  fearless  revision 
addressed  to  the  challenges  of  the  new  industrial  order. 
Henceforth,  American  history  vindicated  itself,  not  in  one 
economic  system  or  another,  but  in  practical  works  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  welfare. 

This  example,  drawn  from  the  nation's  internal  affairs, 
suggests  what  is  now  wanted,  externally,  if  we  are  to  bridge 
the  chasm  between  our  history  and  our  responsibilities. 
Here  again  the  problem  is  one  of  means,  not  of  ends.  The 
nation's  commitment  to  the  ends  of  freedom  is  irrevocable; 
but  in  transferring  American  principle  and  purpose  to  the 
world  arena  we  must  overcome  the  insularity  of  the  national 
experience  and  boldly  search  out  new  ways  of  honoring  an 
old  promise  to  mankind.  Some  years  ago  it  was  discovered 
that  the  hybrid  corn  which  was  a  sensation  in  Iowa  was  a 
flop  in  Mexico.  Did  the  agriculturists  conclude  that  their 
principles  and  techniques  were  irrelevant  and  useless  to  Mex- 
ico? Of  course  not.  They  dug  deeper  into  their  Iowa 
experience  with  a  view  of  developing  a  hybrid  seed  adapted 
to  the  Mexican  situation.  My  conclusion  from  the  analogy 
is  obvious:  the  American  experience  can  be  serviceable  if  it  is 
understood  in  sufficient  depth  and  attuned  to  the  conditions 
of  other  peoples. 

Let  me  evoke  three  images  of  the  national  experience 
that  may  help  us  to  see  the  positive  contribution  of  our 
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history  to  the  tasks  of  leadership  in  the  world  arena.  One 
is  the  image  of  the  United  States  as  the  first  new  nation. 
The  nationalist  revolutions  that  have  swept  the  world  in 
our  time,  far  from  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  era, 
mark  the  close  of  a  world  era  of  colonial  revolt  com- 
menced on  these  shores  in  1776.  Many  of  the  problems 
encountered  by  the  United  States  in  its  infancy  are  familiar 
to  us,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  we  read  about  them 
almost  daily  in  dispatches  from  Ghana  or  India  or  Malaya. 
They  are  the  problems  of  establishing  a  national  identity,  of 
forging  bonds  of  union,  of  securing  political  stability.  They 
are  the  problems  of  economic  development.  The  face  of 
America  is  one  of  industrial  power  and  affluence.  We  are 
apt  to  forget  it  was  ever  any  different.  Yet  the  United 
States  began  as  an  underdeveloped  nation,  economically  sub- 
servient to  the  mother  country  long  after  political  indepen- 
dence had  been  attained,  subsisting  largely  on  the  export  of 
agricultural  surplusses,  and  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  world 
market  forces.  It  was  not  until  about  1850  that  the  economy 
reached  what  present-day  economists  call  the  "take-otf 
point."  They  are  also  the  problems  of  a  "neutral"  or  "non- 
aligned  nation."  For  decades  the  United  States  led  a  precar- 
ious existence  in  a  world  of  belligerent  empires,  indeed,  after 
the  French  Revolution,  in  a  world  split  between  two  armed 
camps,  the  French  and  the  British,  the  aggressive  revolu- 
tionary and  the  defensive  nations  of  that  time.  The  United 
States  endeavored  to  steer  a  neutral  course,  not  only  to  pro- 
tect its  own  independence  and  security,  but  also  to  exploit 
the  rivalry  between  the  great  powers  for  American  profit. 
Today  other  "neutrals"  play  the  game  at  our  expense.  The 
parallel  —  and  it  might  be  extended  at  length  —  suggests 
that  the  problems  of  "the  third  world"  which  now  trouble 
us  have  a  precedent  in  our  own  history.  The  "third  world" 
was  once  ourselves.  We  have  need  for  this  knowledge  to  check 
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the  arrogance  to  which  we  are  Uable,  Hke  other  great  powers 
before  us,  and  to  overcome  the  tendency  towards  ideological 
bipolarization  of  the  world,  which  corresponds  neither  to 
global  realities  nor  to  the  realities  of  our  own  history. 

The  second  image  is  that  of  the  open  society.  "What  we 
want,  I  take  it,  is  the  transformation  of  the  American  idea 
of  an  open  society  into  a  design  for  an  open  world.  Obvious- 
ly we  cannot  impose  our  system  on  other  nations,  but  the 
freedom,  openness,  and  dynamism  of  American  society  may 
set  the  tone  and  the  direction.  The  important  point  is  that 
the  American  idea  addresses  the  hopes,  not  the  memories,  of 
men  and  opens  the  doors  to  diversity  and  change.  Our  society 
has  been  resilient  to  change,  not  rigidly  locked  into  one 
economic  system  or  ideology,  and  this  receptivity  to  change 
and  innovation  offers  us,  if  only  we  will  see  it,  a  design  much 
freer  and  more  adaptable  than  the  closed  Communist  one. 
We  have  built  immense  structures  of  industrial  power  and 
productivity,  yet  have  not,  I  think,  been  dehumanized  by 
them  or  dangerously  alienated  any  class  of  the  society. 

Our  history  testifies  to  the  virtual  absence  of  closed 
establishments,  dominated  by  self-perpetuating  elites,  in  all 
important  sectors  of  public  life:  government,  business,  law, 
education,  and  so  on.  Education,  for  example,  we  have 
believed  too  important  to  be  left  to  educators.  In  the  open 
society  the  entire  citizenry  has  a  stake  in  education.  Even 
our  colleges  and  universities  have  been  thrown  open  to  the 
community  at  large,  thereby  associating  the  branches  of  lib- 
eral learning  with  public  happiness  and  puWic  well-being. 
The  open  society  has  accommodated  many  races  and  nation- 
alities and  a  wide  variation  of  cultural  norms.  We  became,  as 
Walt  Whitman  said,  "a  nation  of  nations."  What  better 
image  can  we  present  to  an  open  world?  Indeed  the  integrity 


of  this  image,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  Negro  still  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  open  society,  is  of  such  incalculable 
value  to  America's  free  world  leadership  that,  even  if  no 
moral  obligations  were  present,  we  would  be  bound  to  eradi- 
cate this  evil  in  our  midst.  Extending  now  the  open  society 
to  an  open  world,  we  are  acting  in  the  authentic  spirit  of 
our  history. 

The  third  image,  the  rights  of  man,  is  the  most  authentic 
of  all.  Whether  or  not  the  United  States  began  as  a  revolu- 
tionary nation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Americans  first 
gave  tangible  form  to  the  idea  of  fundamental  human  rights. 
Moreover,  the  guarantees  of  individual  liberty  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  are  now  more  encompassing  and  better  enforced 
in  courts  of  law  than  in  any  earlier  time.  Freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  the  right  to  counsel  and  fair  judicial 
process,  the  equality  of  rights  without  regard  to  race  or 
other  discriminations  —  in  these  areas  freedom  is  stronger 
in  America  today  than  ever  before.  But  this  is  important 
not  only  as  further  evidence  of  the  nation's  continuing  com- 
mitment but  also  because  it  links  our  history  to  aspirations 
that  are  now  literally  world-wide. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  International  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  of  the  United  Nations  began  the  monu- 
mental task  of  drafting  a  universal  code  of  human  rights. 
The  task  is  now  virtually  complete.  So  far  as  nations  ratify 
the  code  they  will  be  legally  bound  to  secure  and  uphold 
the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  members  of  the  human 
family.  Faithfulness  in  observance  remains  to  be  proven, 
of  course;  even  so,  the  spirit  behind  the  endeavor  commands 
attention.  It  is  a  twentieth  century  vindication  of  the  origi- 
nal American  promise  to  mankind.  In  their  terms  the  UN 
covenants  (one  on  economic  and  social  rights,  one  on  civil 
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and  political  rights)  are  quite  different  from  the  American 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  emphasis  falls  on  newer  economic  and 
social  guarantees  —  the  right  to  work,  to  social  security, 
decent  housing,  and  so  on  —  rather  than  on  older  civil  ones. 
The  content  may  be  changed  but  the  idea  is  basically  the 


When  we  inquire  into  the  relevance  of  American  history 
today  we  are  inquiring  into  the  potentialities  for  renewal 
of  the  historic  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  nation  in  the 
global  environment  of  freedom  in  our  time.  To  an  extent, 
certainly,  we  are  the  prisoners  of  our  history.  So  far,  then, 
we  must  transcend  its  limitations  if  we  are  effectively  to 
serve  the  cause  of  the  free  world.  And  we  need  to  be  con- 
stantly reminded  of  this  truth  as  a  check  on  moral  arrogance 
and  the  imperious  claims  of  power  and  ideals.  Yet  we  are  not 
to  conclude  that  our  history  is  obsolete.  Despite  the  abysmal 
fracture  of  historical  continuity  in  our  time  we  still  possess 
a  usable  past.  By  obtaining  new  perspectives,  asking  new 
questions,  disclosing  new  meanings,  we  will  discover  that  our 
history  offers  affirmative  guidance  not  only  for  Americans 
but  for  all  peoples  linked  in  the  destiny  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  the  voice  of  historical  America,  still 
addresses  Mr.  Sukarno.  If  Mr.  Sukarno  doesn't  get  the  mes- 
sage, it  may  be  because  we  have  failed  to  translate  it  into  an 
idiom  intelligible  to  the  mind  and  responsive  to  the  problems 
of  another  world  and  another  revolution. 
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